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“Religion as Creative Insecurity” 


To an age of tranquilizers, in which books on peace of 
mind and security are popular, a philosopher addresses 
a book with the title above, stating that “religion at its 
best is never a sedative for nerves,” that “the real prob- 
lem of life is, For what shall we suffer?” Peter A. Ber- 
tocci, professor of philosophy at Boston University, states 
further that Jesus taught and exemplified a way that 
brings blessedness, not happiness. (New York, Association 
Press, 1958. $2.50.) 

“In this book I shall argue that... flight from inse- 
curity is catastrophic to any kind of human growth. To 
flee from insecurity is to miss the whole point of being 
human. It is to miss, at any rate, the whole point of 
religion, and of the Christian faith in particular... . That 
a religion whose symbol is the Cross should be hailed as 
an antidote for insecurity testifies to the seductive power 
of the current yearning for security.” 

Religion is wrongly thought of as “some sort of fixed 
deposit with certain prescribed content.” It can be varied 
and pervasive, but also unified. “Man’s life is a persistent 
unity of seeking and understanding and appreciating.” 
All of his experiences contribute “to his conception of the 
universe.” “To achieve maturity in religion” is to rec- 
ognize this and “to demand growth in every area of life.” 
Our formulations will then not be taken as “the last 
word.” 

“God’s fundamental purpose for man’s life is that man 
should be free to use his God-given abilities to do good, 
or to do evil.” Only a God with such a purpose is ‘worthy 
of the worship of a mature moral person.” “Could God 
be good and not allow creativity?” Part of the meaning 
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of the death of Jesus on the cross is that it brings to us 
“the new pregnant awareness that to be divine is to ac- 
cept as creatively as possible full responsibility for, and 
the consequences of, human freedom.” The Jesus who 
refused security, had “no place to lay his head” and saw 
God in tax collector and prostitute, “could ‘endure the 
shame’ of the cross with a spirit which gives new poig- 
nancy to the poor words ‘creative insecurity’.” 

“Creativity needs love and love worthy of the name 
is love of productive creativity.” And what is our obliga- 
tion when dealing with persons who have “purposely 
failed to honor their personal and social obligations” ? 
Forgiving love is crucial, for in one sense creativity is 
“forgiving love.” “Forgiveness is in fact the highest ex- 
pression of love, and the best encouragement for creativ- 
ity. It demands real insight into the predicament which 
human beings, born in freedom, face. Forgiveness is that 
quality of creativity in which ] lift all | have in careful 
dedication to the rebuilding of life.” 

What of the view that man achieves love of his 
neighbor only through the grace of God? A full state- 
ment is not attempted in this book, and reference is made 
to portions of the author’s work, Free Will, Responsi- 
bility, and Grace (New York, Abingdon Press, 1957). 
“Let a man turn to God with contrite heart and will to 
accept forgiveness and be forgiving. His very act of 
trust seems to be part of the conditions for finding the 
power which he would not otherwise have.” The power 
requisite for “facing insecurity creatively...is not of 
our own making, but it is of our own choosing (within 
limits established by God’s goodness).” 

The “presuppositions are those of a personalistic the- 
ism.” “The God of love is the God who suffers. He is 
the God in whom rejoicing supplants sadness when the 
prodigal son has returned home.” “As freedom for cre- 
ativity is central to God’s plan, then God’s plan is being 
realized.” Thus “the God we worship” is the “Redemp- 
tive Sufferer.” “We are back...to the value of values, 


regard the fact that this kind of forgiving love became 
evident in Jesus and transformed the lives of millions 
and their history.” 

“And the great answer given by the followers of Jesus 
is this: God created men for fellowship, and God, through 
his work in nature, through the varied promptings of His 
spirit, does all in His power to inspire and help men to 
develop the fellowship of creative love. To be obedient 
to God, to be loyal to God, is to share cooperatively in 
what He is seeking to do for us and for our neighbors. 
It is to share in the most creative venture there is, the 
nurture and sustenance of persons.” 
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“Creativity in a Scientific Civilization” 


“The accelerating age of science, in which we now live, 
could become a new age of creativity,” said Karl W. 
Deutsch, professor of history and political science, in a 
paper, title above, read at the 1958 conference held at 
the Bank Street College of Education, 69 Bank Street, 
New York, and printed by the college in the proceed- 
ings, Changing Attitudes in a Changing World (1958. 
$1.00). 

“Science will increase the general range of our powers, 
and thus increase the general resources we might have 
available for responding.... We might... become better 
able to understand the creative process itself, by deriving 
new basic concepts and basic models by which to picture 
it and from which to derive new questions about its 
nature.... We might understand more adequately the 
conditions surrounding a greater or lesser amount of 
creativity ; and we might be able to improve those condi- 
tions.” 

“We cannot make anyone create, just as we cannot 
make ourselves creative by decision. But we can shift 
the probabilities in the underlying situation in such a 
way that when the winning combination is found, when 
the miracle of creativity occurs, it will arouse a freer, 
deeper, and more appropriate response in all of us. 

“T spoke of a creative miracle. It is a miracle in the 
sense of being something highly improbable when we 
count on the possibilities at any one time. Yet the im- 
probable happens. It happens all the time. And we can 
make it happen more freely and more often.” 


Psychologist on Creativeness 


“Acts of creativeness, great or small, arise in a context 
typically involving four phases,” writes Gardner Murphy, 
director of research at the Menninger Foundation, in an 
article, “Creativeness,” in Menninger Quarterly, Topeka, 
Kansas, June, 1957. 

“First, there is the long immersion of the sensitive 
mind in some specific medium, which gives delight and 
fulfillment, whether it be the world of color, tone, move- 
ment, space, time, the world of force and organization, 
the world of words, of images, of social relationships, or 
the world of contemplation or of mystery.” Here there 
are “tentative gropings of the mind.” Teachers and par- 
ents should-dllow the “first generous outpouring” at this 
stage “to have its way.” “We know relatively little about 
how to encourage, but all too much how to impede.” 

Second, sensitivity “leads to the acquisition of store- 
houses of experience which consolidate themselves, just 
as all learning experiences do, into higher units or struc- 
tured patterns or ordered experiences.” “It is from these 
vast storehouses, based upon years of accumulation and 
incubation that the sudden inspiration of the composer, 
the dramatist, the scientist, derives.” 

“The third great stage” is that “of inspiration or il- 
lumination.” This is when the person exclaims: “TI have 
it.” It is the time when the British mathematician, Sir 
William Hamilton, sees “revealed before him the ma- 
thematical system which bears his name.” “These acts 
of illumination or fulfillment are derived,” thinks Dr. 
Murphy, from the two preceding phases “of sensitivity 
and of incubation.” (“A certain willingness to allow for 
chaos and irrelevance, a certain freedom from every type 
of social regimentation is likewise required.”) “Fellow- 
ship with daring and inspired teachers” is also desirable. 

“The fourth step” is that of “hammering out, the sift- 
ing and testing, the critical evaluating and perfecting of 


the work done.” Here the teacher may encourage “the 
attitude of ever broadening readiness for the new, the 
refreshing, the distinctive.” 

Creativeness, experience and research indicate, may 
“leap from one field of endeavor to another” and “break 
down to some degree the barriers into other areas how- 
ever unrelated.” 

“The right to inquire is at the very heart of the spirit 
from which all creativeness develops.” 


Real Person and Good Life in Bureaucracy 


“One can be a person in a bureaucratic age. It requires 
courage, but it always required courage to be a per- 
son....” These words appear in an article, “Bureaucrats 
Are Human,” by Sidney Hook, professor of philosophy 
at New York University, in The Saturday Review, New 
York, May 17, 1958. The article is an expansion of an 
address delivered in 1958 before the Canadian Institute 
of Public Affairs. 

Everybody has his favorite stories about “bureaucratic 
ineptitudes,” writes Professor Hook. But “no group or 
individual has a monopoly on human stupidity... . The 
most important question to ask is: What are the justify- 
ing values of administration or bureaucracy ?” 

In a democratic administration the expert has to oper- 
ate with limitations, and with the recognition that “the 
most relevant source of information for most people is 
their own experience and their reflection upon that ex- 
perience.” Dr. Hook agrees with Jefferson that the 
ultimate defense of freedom and democracy is the re- 
sponsibility of the people. Expertness gives no one the 
“right to manage.” 

The consequences of autocracy and apathy “may be 
very grave.” But democratic administration, with a role 
for the expert, can be attained. “All of our administra- 
tive mechanisms must be applied in concrete situations in 
which we confront conflicting claims to security and free- 
dom, efficiency and happiness, safety and adventure, 
greater profit and greater service.” 

“When we put organizations, administrations, or bu- 
reaucracies on trial our verdict ultimately must rest on 
whether they help or hurt persons.” 

“I make so bold as to contend that by and large, so 
far as the great masses of individuals are concerned, our 
world of giant organization, despite its bureaucratic de- 
formations, has more effectively widened the scope of 
individual freedom, the freedom to develop one’s powers 
and talents, the freedom to move, the freedom to learn, 
to think and to dissent, than was possible in the world 
of smaller organizations it has replaced.” To this state- 
ment must be added “important qualifications,” but Pro- 
fessor Hook is unwilling to say that the individual “has 
become helpless.” 

To be a persons means to have knowledge, to have 
the courage to make choices, to take risks, to have a 
commitment to a good society, to rely on rational meth- 
ods. “We can still live like men in a community of 
persons.” 

lor earlier discussions of the issues here considered 
see the review of Organization Man, by William Whyte, 
in this Service, January 26, 1957, and a review of a 
commentary by William Miller, in our issue of May 3, 
1958. 


On the Creative Process 


“When I am, as it were, completely myself, entirely 
alone, and of good cheer—say, traveling in a carriage, 
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or walking after a good meal, or during the night when 
I cannot sleep; it is on such occasions that my ideas flow 
best and most abundantly. Whence and how they come, 
I know not; nor can I force them.” Thus Wolfgang 
Amadeus Mozart is quoted as writing in “A Letter” 
printed in the symposium, The Creative Process, edited 
by Brewster Ghiselin (New York, The New American 
Library, paper, 50 cents). The symposium was first pub- 
lished by the University of California Press, 1952. The 
letter by Mozart appeared in Life of Mozart, by Edward 
Holmes, in The Everyman Library. Professor Ghiselin 
includes the document but adds in a note: “The authen- 
ticity of this letter remains in doubt.” 

“Those ideas that please me I retain in memory.... 
When I proceed to write down my ideas, I take out of 
the bag of memory, if I may use that phrase, what has 
been previously collected into it in the way I have men- 
tioned... .” 

But why his productions assumed “that particular form 
and style that makes them Mozartish” he could not at- 
tempt to explain. “For I really do not study or aim at 
any originality.” 

A good deal of discussion of the creative process has 
been accumulated, writes Professor Ghiselin, who teaches 
English at the University of Utah. Philosophers, psy- 
chologists, artists, and writers have contributed to it. 

“One might suppose it is easy to detect creative talent 
and to recognize creative impulse and creative work. But 
the difficulties are considerable. Because every creative 
act overpasses the established order in some way and in 
some degree, it is likely at first to appear eccentric to 
most men. An inventor ordinarily must begin in isolation 
and draw the group to himself only as it is discovered, 
sometimes very slowly, that he has invented some part 
of what they are in need of. At the beginning of his 
struggle for realization his originality may achieve no 
more striking manifestation than an extreme dissatisfac- 
tion with established order.” 

“The inventor, whether artist or thinker, creates the 
structure of his phychic life by means of his works.” 
C. J. Jung is quoted: “‘The work in process becomes the 
poet’s fate and determines his psychic development.’” 
Professor Ghiselin then goes on: “Yet it is only as the 
work is done that the meaning of the creative effort can 
appear and that the development of the artist brough’ 
about by it is attained. That is why the creative urge 
may be at first so extremely vague as hardly to identify 
itself. The terms of its expression are not to be found 
in the world, but must be invented: the simplest terms 
of the new order have yet to be discovered and made 
explicit.” 

“In order to invent, one must yield to the indeter- 
minate within him, or, more precisely, to certain ill- 
defined impulses which seem to be of the very texture 
of the ungoverned fullness which John Livingston Lowes 
calls ‘the surging chaos of the unexpressed.’” 

To Professor Ghiselin chaos and disorder are the 
wrong terms “for that indeterminate fullness and activity 
of the inner life.” “For it is organic, dynamic, full of 
tension and tendency.” 

“Creation begins typically with a vague, even a con- 
fused excitement, some sort of yearning, hunch, or other 
preverbal intimation of approaching or potential resolu- 
tion.” Stephen Spender writes of “‘a dim cloud of an 
idea which I feel must be condensed into a shower of 
words.’” 


“Frequently the creative worker experiences first 
neither... sheer readiness for the new nor that vague 
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presentment of some novel development felt to be specific 
but as yet undefined.... Production by a process of 
purely conscious calculation seems never to occur. ...” 
Many “artists of great note or of little have described 
some considerable part of their invention as entirely 
spontaneous and involuntary—that is, as automatic. In- 
vention atitomatic in this sense is claimed also by a 
variety of intellectual workers. ... More or less of such 
automatism is reported by nearly every worker who has 
much to say about his processes, and no creative process 
has been demonstrated to be wholly free from it.” 

“Neither in art nor in science is the use always an- 
ticipated. ... But it is evident that in both art and science 
ithe inventor is to some degree incited and guided by a 
sense of value in the end sought, something very much 
like an intimation of usefulness. 

“The mind in creation and in preparation for it nearly 
always requires some management. Most creative work- 
ers pick up what they know about this by trial and error, 
by casual observation of themselves and others, and from 
such comment as they may chance upon.” 

“The creative process is not only the concern of spe- 
cialists, however; it is not limited to the arts and to 
thought, but is as wide as life.” 

“Understanding, discipline, and hard work” are of 
value in the creative process.” “High and _ sustained 
achievement demands even more, the concentration of 
a life.” And this includes “to some extent an imagina- 
tive surrender to every novelty that has even the most 
tenuous credentials.” “Because life is larger than any of 
its expressions, it must sometimes do violence to the 
forms it has created. We must expect to live the orderly 
ways we have invented continually conscious of the im- 
minence of change.” 


In Praise of the Unadjusted Man 


“The fight is for the private life,” writes Peter Viereck 
in a Pendle Hill Pamphlet, /nner Liberty: the stubborn 
grit in the machine (Wallingford, Pa., Pendle Hill, 1958. 
35 cents). The text was originally given as a lecture at 
Kenyon College at a conference on “The Essentials of 
Freedom” in 1957. The author is professor of European 
History at Mt. Holyoke College and is well known for 
works in both prose and poetry. Dr. Viereck developed 
the ideas in the pamphlet more fully in the book, The 
Unadjusted Man, A New Hero for Americans (Boston, 
Beacon Press, 1956). 

The unadjusted man praised by Dr. Viereck differs 
from the maladjusted man, the never-adjusted, and the 
grand-stand Bohemian who is a “misunderstood genius.” 

“The Unadjusted Man rejects superficial norms not 
for rejection’s sake but to serve valid ones; his attempt 
to distinguish between such rival value-claims is a di- 
lemma of tragic soul-searching, not of easy conditioned 
answers.” Thomas More was unadjusted in the highest 
sense when dying on the scaffold he said: “‘I die the 
King’s good servant but God’s first.’” This is not “facile 
alienation,” not indiscriminate nonconformity. Thomas 
More’s revolt “is essentially conservative.” He is a good 
servant. 

Indeed, Dr. Viereck prefers “to be renewer of the 
somewhat . . . conservative individualism of Edmund 
Burke, John Adams, Irving Babbitt.” He differs from 
profound “liberal critics of mass conformity,” e.g., David 
Riesman and John Stuart Mill. 

“Those who call themselves the liberal kind of non- 
conformists often fail to realize that their strongest bul- 
wark against mob pressure is religion... . By revering the 
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infinite preciousness of each individual soul, Christianity 
builds up a deep, soul-felt, inner shield against the outer 
claims of overadjustment. This religious shield is often 
more effective against tyrants, in its underground way, 
than the brain-felt systematizings of liberty by the secular 
doctrinaires.” 

The man who is selective in his unadjustment to the 
ages and to this age “gets ridiculed by the overadjusted 
and the maladjusted alike.” 

In an age emphasizing social adjustment and the well- 
adjusted it is “a short step to becoming overadjusted.” 
This condition 1s marked by “the public relations per- 
sonality of public smile, private blank.” It is a trend 
“shaped by a continuous secret Gallup Poll, for whose 
pseudo norms our genuine inner spontaneity is continu- 
ally slaughtered.” 

Dr. Viereck takes a dim view of much current em- 
phasis on citizenship education, and of campaigns that 
publicize anti-materialism like toothpaste and wrap re- 
ligion in cellophane. He thinks that “the ‘impractical’ 
literary classics” at least provide unadjustedness with 
“fertile soil.”’ 


“The Inarticulate Roots of Free Values” 

“Imprecise necessities—like the words ‘conservative,’ 
‘freedom,’ ‘religion’—ought to be used imprecisely. Real- 
ity itself ts unsymmetrical, ungeometrical, imprecise.” 
Thus writes Peter Viereck, professor of Modern Euro- 
pean History at Holyoke College and a noted author, in 
an article, title above, in The Christian Scholar, New 
York, June, 1958. “Self-respect resists being pigeon- 
holed. The mania for categories ...does as little to ex- 
plain the seamless unity of reality as does that ‘precise 
defining of your terms’ so dear to semanticists.” 

Professor Viereck interprets and stoutly defends the 
anti-theoretical conservative mind—‘the wise stupidity, 
stupor, stolidity of the inarticulate conservative tempera- 
ment.” “The mentality of conservatism unconsciously 
embodies concrete traditions.” 

In 1945 and 1946 opinion polls disclosed that “the 
educated American tended to trust Russia’s peaceful in- 
tentions while the uneducated, the ill-informed, the very 
poor, were far more skeptical.” Mr. Viereck quotes an 
unnamed “sarcastic editor” who remarked in 1952: “to 
predict accurately in 1945 that Russia would act as Russia 
has acted, you had to be as dumb and poorly informed 
as an ox.” 

Conservatism’s “most valuable insights are not sus- 
tained theoretical works nor well-organized, clearly pre- 
sented, and geometrically consistent treatises, as in the 
case of liberal rationalism.” 

“Rather its most valuable insights are the quick thrusts 
of epigrams, as in the writings of Metternich, Disraeli, 
Tocqueville, Burkhardt, Churchill, or the nuggets con- 
cealed within the disorganized, wonderfully helter-skelter 
jottings of Coleridge, the most imaginative, most inco- 
herent conservative of them all.” 

“You canot revel too joyfully in the superior logic of 
your scientific roads and your inorganic geometric insti- 
tutions without giving up your organic historic conti- 
nuity ; and who gives that up gives up the first founda- 
tion of free values. 

“Bigoted old prejudices, stubborn hereditary ignor- 
ances may seem the loathsome dung of history to the 
enlightened progressive, but from that dung the tree of 
liberty drains its tempest-resisting fortitude. ... 

“The durable metal, without which the gold of liberty 


is unserviceable, is the concreteness of irrational ancient 
custom.” 


Moments of Discovery and Insight 


A moment of discovery is described by Dorothy B. 
lee, an anthropologist teaching at Vassar College, in 
the book, The Hour of Insight, edited by R. M. Maclver 
(New York, Harper and Brothers, 1954. $2.00): “As | 
sewed this Christmas Eve I was suddenly astonished to 
discover that I had started to add an entirely unpre. 
meditated and unnecessary edging of embroidery; and, 
simultaneously, I was aware of a deep enjoyment in what 
I was doing.” She had been exhausted after a day of 
housework, which she combined with her professional 
duties. She had never liked to embroider. Yet, after brief 
attention to the doll blanket for a three-year old daughter, 
she writes: “It was the source of such a deep satisfac- 
tion that the late hour and my fatigue had ceased to exist 
for me.” “At this moment of discovery I knew that | 
was experiencing what it meant to be a social being, not 
merely Dorothy Lee, an individual; I knew that I had 
truly become a mother, a wife, a neighbor, a teacher; I 
realized that some boundary had disappeared, so that | 
was working in a social medium. ... What gave meaning 
to my work was the medium in which I was working— 
the medium of love, in a broad sense.” 

“When I came to analyze my discovery, I could not 
explain it in any rational or acceptable way.... If my 
family and I were aspects of one whole, there must be 
some positive apprehension of a continuity which made 
me an aspect of my family, not a separate member. ...” 

Then reflecting on studies of communities made by 
anthropologists: “It seemed to me that only on the basis 
of just such an assumption of continuity could their re- 
lations to man and nature and the divine, their words 
and phrasings and ceremonials be understood... .The 
structure of life within the family rests on the assump- 
tion that there is social continuity, and that this is good.” 

Writing on “Newness of Life,” Hoxie N. Fairchild, 
of Hunter College, tells about experiences over many 
years, ending in his confirmation in the Episcopal Church 
in 1934, after having been baptized in 1894. “When I 
was an unbeliever, my life was an incoherent jumble of 
conflicts, but since 1934 I have held a clue which makes 
sense of everything. A single set of principles now foc- 
uses and harmonizes my intercourse with other men, my 
worship, my political and social views, my philosophy of 
man and nature, my interpretation of history, my teach- 
ing of literature, my personal scholarship.” 

Professor Maclver also edited a symposium, J/oments 
of Personal Discovery, a book in the same series as the 
above title (New York, Harper and Brothers, 1952. 
$2.00). Douglas Moore, professor of music at Columbia 
University, relates the effect of Vachel Lindsay’s read- 
ing of his own poem, “Bryan, Bryan, Bryan, Bryan.” 
Professor Moore had regarded Bryan as “awful” and 
“unsound.” He reports, however: “I cannot tell you the 
power of Vachel Lindsay in his reading. ... Suddenly he 
had taken one of the figures that seemed to me perhaps 
the grubbiest of all and had made poetry out of him.... 
It seemed to me that here I was living in a civilization 
and I was completely unresponsive to it.” He thereupon 
resolved to read about other Americans “who were really 
a part of our color, a part of our earth.” 

Harry Emerson Fosdick writes that a remark by a 
fellow student, “‘There really is a God,’” determined his 
“whole life’s meaning.” It had been a time of searching. 
The student who made the remark later became one of 
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the world’s leading biologists. Dr. Fosdick sums up the 
conversation: “It was for me a crisis, a luminous mo- 
ment of insight and affirmation.” 

“As always is the case with such luminous moments, 
many preparatory factors were precedent. Such crucial 
experiences gain their power because suddenly they bring 
into clear focus what before had been indeterminate and 
vague.” 

Many a sensitive person, Dr. Fosdick states, notes the 
persistent effect of what Robert Browning called, 

“* .,moments, sure tho’ seldom... . 
When the spirit’s true endowments 
Stand out plainly from its false ones.’”’ 


C. S. Lewis on Miracles 


C. S. Lewis, fellow of Magdalene College, Cambridge 
University, has abridged his earlier study of miracles in 
the new title in the paperback Retlection Book series 
(Miracles: A Preliminary Study, New York, Association 
Press, 1958. 50 cents). The author of the now famous 
Screwlape Letters and of other well-known works states 
that the issue of whether miracles occur cannot be an- 
swered only by experience or by the usual methods of 
historical inquiry, because all depends upon the philo- 
sophical views of the inquirer. The central question, he 
writes, may be put thus: Can God, would He, supplement, 
correct or interfere with nature by adding new events to 
the system that He has made? : 

A number of questions in which there is much interest 
are explored. Does the character of God or of nature 
exclude miracles? Do only ignorant persons believe that 
they have occurred or do occur? Has science made our 
world “safe against miracles”? Are miracles proper for 
a noble Creator? What criteria shall be used to assess 
the probability ? The miracles associated with the Chris- 
tian faith are then considered. 


“New Horizons in Creative Thinking” 


New Horizons in Creative Thinking, edited by R. M. 
Maclver in the Religion and Civilization Series of the 
Institute for Religious and Social Studies (New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1954. $2.00) was reviewed in this 
Service, April 30, 1955, and will be referred to only 
briefly here. Thirteen contributors assess aspects of the 
cultural life of our time, with particular reference to its 
demands upon the social wisdom of our artists and 
thinkers. 

References are made to psychosomatic medicine, the 
arts, the novel, and poetry, among others. In a statement 
on the novel, William G. Rogers, of Amherst College, 
writes : “Today great writers must be ahatching, for they 
are not functioning. This is a quiescent period, nothing 
to be ashamed of, or discouraged by, but nothing about 
which we should deceive ourselves, either.” Modern poe- 
try, writes Melville Cane, of Columbia University, is 
preoccupied with intellectual and technical considerations. 
A “corrective” would include a renewal of faith in per- 
sonal destiny, and a “saner outlook on man’s place in the 
universe.” 


“Man Is Not Primarily a Fact” 


“We have come a long way since the elder Huxley 
charged us to sit down before the simple facts—and 
learn,” Glenn Olds wrote in an editorial in The Saturday 
Review, New York, February 15, 1958. Mr. Olds, now 
president of Springfield College, was formerly director 
of United Religious Work at Cornell University. He 
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edited a special section in the Xeview cited on “New 
Worlds in Education.” 

The American people display, thinks Mr. Olds, an 
“amazing complacency with respect to facts that are pain- 
fully pertinent and personally relevant to human survival 
and significance.” Mr. Olds notes untroubled Americans 
in the face of “the facts of social revolution of the ex- 
ploited and underdeveloped peoples of the world in recent 
years, mounting tensions in the South, the rapid erosion 
of integrity and character in family and public life, and 
the swift successes of the Soviet Union in economy, 
technology and diplomacy....” But many Americans 
appear fascinated by the “trifling” facts of the quiz 
shows. These facts are ‘“‘so painless, so personally irrele- 
vant, so disconnected with each other and the living issues 
of our time, so flat, formal and void of value, that the 
appropriate posture before them is to sit.” 

“We too readily forget that no fact, however scien- 
tifically simon-pure, is sufficient in itself to provide mean- 
ing or motivation for men.... Facts become pertinent to 
motivation when their meaning engages decisive human 
concern, whether for survival, power, curiosity or serv- 
vas 

“The secret of scientific power lies not with the facts, 
but with the fertility of their setting in the principles and 
perspectives that give them meaning, and the motivation 
of the men who see and set them in order.” 

We should be “scurrying to a re-examination of the 
philosophy and faith that sustain our own scientific en- 
deavor and to a more earnest moral appraisal of our 
motivation and estimate of the human significance of the 
ends of science.” 

“Ts it not time to awaken to the need and conditions 
of this richer learning that turns knowledge into virtue, 
information into insight, and facts into coherent meaning 
and moral motivation? Is it not time to complement our 
present preoccupation with the facts of nature with a 
study of the facts of human nature and the values of 
significant human life in the community of man im a 
shrinking and hostile world, mobilizing all available tools 
to teach us? 

“Ts it not time to rediscover that man is not primarily 
a ‘fact’ or his chief posture for learning ‘sitting’ but that 
he is primarily an act, creative, illusive, responsible, and 
tree? That to understand him, his acts, or scientific suc- 
cesses, one must come to terms with his interior, the 
meaning that sustains his life, and the motivation that 
informs his work.” 


“The Affluent Society” 


“Scholars gather in scholarly assemblages to hear in 
elegant statement what all have heard before,” John K. 
Galbraith, professor of economics at Harvard University, 
writes in The -1ffluent Society (Boston, Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1958. $5.00) He quotes Alfred Marshall: 
“*The economist, like everyone else, must concern him- 
self with the ultimate aims of man.’” He then proceeds 
to examine “the economics of the age of opulence” and 
to make a revision of the “conventional wisdom.” He 
states that his own challenges of the conventional wisdom 
are not original with him, and that his views are doubtless 
held by a number of others. 

The main economic ideas that have become the conven- 
tional wisdom “were the product of a world in which 
poverty had always been man’s normal lot, and any other 
state was in degree unimaginable.” There has been some 
adjustment of economic ideas “to the world of affluence.” 
“But there has also been a remarkable resistance. And 
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the total alteration in underlying circumstances has not 
been squarely faced. As a result we are guided, in part, 
by ideas that are relevant to another world, and as a 
further result we do many things that are unnecessary. 
some that are unwise, and a few that are insane.” 

The thoughts presented, says the author, “cannot but 
strike an uncouth note in the world of positive thinking.” 

Professor Galbraith revises a remark by Pitt to the 
effect that poverty is not a disgrace but it is annoying, as 
follows: “In the contemporary United States it is...a 
disgrace.” 

“A design for progress” is stated succinctly toward 
the end of the book: “It is education or, more broadly, 
investment in human as distinct from material capital.” 
Those committed to the conventional wisdom, including 
“some professional economists,” regard “any such goal” 
as “exceedingly undesirable.” “The production of mate- 
rial goods, urgent or otherwise, is the accepted measure 
of our progress. Investment in material capital is our 
basic engine of progress.” 

Yet Professor Galbraith believes he is but enunciating 
“a social and economic goal...already widely if but 
iacitly accepted.” “In this situation the conventional wis- 
dom cannoi resist infinitely.” 

Ultimately, he concludes, “the test will be less the 
effectiveness of our material investment than the effec- 
tiveness of our investment in men.... Education, no less 
than national defense or foreign assistance, is in the 
public domain.” 


“Little Men in Big Societies” 


(Following are excerpts from an address delivered by 
C. Arild Olsen, executive secretary of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches’ Division of Christian Life and Work, 
before the Cooperative Congress convened by the Coop- 
erative League of the U.S.A, at Minneapolis, September, 
1958.) 

“My theme centers on my concern for people as per- 
sons, and on the question whether or not we are building 
social structures which will maintain and nurture the dig- 
nity of man and make possible the participation of the 
average man and woman in the very big and complex 
society of today. I want to consider some basic principles 
and presuppositions essential to the realization of these 
purposes, having in mind constantly their relatedness and 
application to cooperatives and mutual businesses. I am 
concerned about the we in ‘these we own,’ as well as with 
the effect on persons of ‘those’ we do not own. 

“To me the question of what happens to people as 
persons is one of the great issues of the day. A basic 
question which is posed by the present social situation 
is the issue of personal integrity and responsibility at a 
time when groups, associations, organizations, and social 
structures assume many of the roles that formerly were 
performed by individuals. 

“There is need also ‘for a critical re-examination of 
the ethical responsibility of the individual in the common 
life, made necessary by the increasing complexity, size, 
and importance of social structures. Persons must be 
helped to understand what it means to participate respon- 
sibly in group decisions, whether political, economic or 
social, and also to react in an ethically responsible way 
to decisions set up so often by an anonymous social 
process.’ 

“This issue has been put clearly, it seems to me, by 
the World Council of Churches. It has also stated: ‘On 
the one hand, we must vindicate the supremacy of per- 


sons over purely technical considerations by subordinat. 
ing all economic processes and cherished rights to the 
needs of the community as a whole. On the other hand 
we must preserve the possibility of a satisfying life fo; 
“little men in big societies.” We must prevent abuse oj 
authority and keep open as wide a sphere as possible jn 
which men can have direct and responsible relations with 
each other as persons.’ 

“This is the challenge to the ‘we’ and for the ‘we’. This 
poses the problem of how we can make the word ‘mutual 
come alive in large organizations. I am aware that the 
cooperative is neither political nor religious, but I believe 
that if it begins truly as an organization of persons, } 
must have a spiritual dynamic and an ethical content. . 

“I have always been among the first to demand that a 
cooperative be efficient in every phase of its activity ina 
highly competitive society. But I contend that its social 
aims, arising from its very being as an organization oj 
persons, are inherent in its principles which must be built 
into its practices. Do we actually see cooperative princi- 
ples and practices revealed in financial statements and 
corporate legal records? Are we constantly analyzing bal- 
ance sheets, operating statements, membership programs, 
management and personnel problems to ascertain how 
significantly those principles are currently operative? 
Above all are we persistently raising the question as to 
what the ‘mutual’ and the ‘cooperative’ is doing to persons? 

“The cooperative, as an organization of persons en- 
gaged in economic activity will, in my judgment, succeed 
only insofar as it contributes to the development of per- 
sons. Are we really mindful of the pervasive character of 
economic life? One of my colleagues has reminded us 
ihat ‘economic life is less a part of life than it is an 
aspect of all of life. It underlies and permeates in some 
way all human activity. This is God’s doing, for the 
material side of life can be neither ignored nor denied.’ 
It is not an option we have, ‘but a built-in aspect of life 
as God has ordained and structured it.’ 

“Therefore, it is vital to consider what economic activ- 
ity does to the life of persons. The economic struggle is 
also a struggle for the souls of men. It seems to me that 
the cooperative denies its basic purpose unless it effec- 
tively enables persons to maintain their personal dignity 
and to integrate their economic interests and social re- 
sponsibility. . . . 

“One cannot compartmentalize persons. Therefore, an 
economic cooperative is also cultural, educational, spiri- 
tual—if you will. 

“It has been observed that ‘action in the general inter- 
est is the heart of ethical conduct.’ This relates funda- 
mentally to the building of the responsible society and to 
meeting the needs of ‘little men in big societies.’ 

“The World Council of Churches has made a statement 
which I quote: ‘Man is not made for production, but 
production for man. For a society to be responsible under 
modern conditions it is required that the people have 
freedom to control, to criticize, and to change their gov- 
ernments, that power be made responsible by law and 
tradition, and be distributed as widely as possible through- 
out the whole community. It is required that economic 
justice and provision of equality of opportunity be estab- 
lished for all members of society.’ 

“This is the ethics of group responsibility. This will 
enable us to create organizations which will serve the 
needs of men, including ‘little men in big societies,’ 
instead of frustrating them. Mutuality incorporated struc- 
turally and exercised cooperatively can instrumentalize 
ethical purpose and insight.” 
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Government's Role in Social Welfare 


The respective roles of federal, state, and local gov- 
ernments are interpreted in a book, Government and 
Social Welfare, by Wayne Vesey, of the Graduate School 
of Social Work, Rutgers University (New York, Henry 
Holt and Company, 1958. $5.00). 

Why has governmental responsibility increased during 
these latter years? There are probably several sets of 
reasons. There have been basic changes in our society: 
“an expanding population, increasing urbanization, indus- 
trialization, and greater dependence upon the job for a 
living.” 

Today’s huge “governmental welfare enterprise is 
comparatively young.” It has not developed “without 
engendering some major conflicts in values.” There are 
complaints concerning the tax burden. There are those 
who do not trust an official agency to deal “with anything 
so directly personal as family welfare.” 

But there are also evidences of “willingness to meet 
problems when they cry out for solution,” and there has 
been rapid growth in governmental social welfare. And 
the forms of organization vary so much that neat classi- 
fication is not possible. Many clear descriptions of the 
forms appear in the book. The author states that much 
research is needed, however, even on so well-recognized 
a problem as dependency. 


A.1.D. 


“Nowhere in the world has it yet been established 
whether the practice of artificial insemination is legal or 
illegal. No doctor who performs an artificial insemination 
can be assured that he is safe from arrest or lawsuit. No 
child born of such a conception is protected from the 
label of bastard, except by the uncertain cloak of 
secrecy.” Thus writes Alan I°. Guttmacher in an article, 
“Test-Tube Paternity,” in The Nation, New York, 
March 29, 1958. The author is a well-known physician, 
chief of obstetrics and gynecology at Mt. Sinai Hospital, 
New York, and a professor at the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, Columbia University. 

Pope Pius XII and the Archbishop of Canterbury have 
made statements opposing “artificial insemination by 
donor.” The British press, secular and religious, has been 
noting lively discussion of the subject. Dr. Guttmacher 
thinks that opinion among non-Orthodox Jewry and 
Protestants appears “permissive toward the procedure.” 
[A cursory search in this Bureau reveals no official 
Protestant attitude pro or con in the United States.] 

Two types of artificial insemination are being practised. 
Injection of the husband’s semen is known as “artificial 
insemination husband” (A.I.H.). The other type, and the 
one believed by Dr. Guttmacher to be “overwhelmingly 
more prevalent,” is artificial insemination with semen 
obtained from a donor, chosen by the doctor, and who is 
unknown to the recipient. “Artificial insemination by 
donor, or A.I.D., is the issue in dispute.” 

To Dr. Guttmacher it has never seemed to be “a com- 
plicated moral problem.” Estimates indicate that about 
“one marriage in every ten is involuntarily infertile.” 

“In slightly under half the cases, the husband is at 
fault. The wife, capable of bearing children, remains 
barren. If a baby seems to such a couple a vital ingre- 
dient of their existence, two choices are open: adoption 
or artificial insemination. Adoption has the advantage of 
giving both husband and wife precisely the same rela- 
tionship to the child; many couples prefer to divide 
evenly the onus of their childlessness.” But applications 
for adoption are now often subject to long delays. Per- 
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haps ten couples are seeking a baby for every “normal, 
adoptable newborn.” 

A child resulting from artificial insemination ts re- 
garded by Dr. Guttmacher as “fifty per cent more natu- 
rally the couple’s own than an adopted child.” However, 
“such a child is in a desperate situation should the mar- 
riage collapse.” “There is also the dimly understood 
strain on the husband who may feel his lack of fertility 
constantly mocked by the stranger’s child his wife has 
borne.” 

Generally, in Dr. Guttmacher’s experience, the persons 
who request artificial insemination are intelligent and 
emotionally mature. “Enormous responsibilities” are 
placed on the physicians, particularly in the choice of the 
donors. Dr. Guttmacher states that in his own practice 
he generally selected as donors married men with children 
whom he had himself delivered; thus he had knowledge 
of the kinds of babies these men had fathered. 

Conception by A.I.D. is successful in about 70 per cent 
of the cases. “Almost all the successful conceptions are 
effected within the first three months.” 

The extent of the practice is unknown, but Dr. Gutt- 
macher “suspects” that during recent years increasing use 
has been made of the method. A poll of a group of physi- 
cians specializing in the treatment of infertility revealed 
that they were “four to one in favor of artificial insem- 
ination.” 


Reinhold Niebuhr on the World Crisis 


Nine recent essays by Reinhold Niebuhr are collected 
and edited by Ernest W. Lefever in a paperback Reflec- 
tion Book, The World Crisis and American Responsibility 
(New York, Association Press, 1958. 50 cents). Among 
the titles of the essays are: “Why Is Communism So 
Evil?”, “The Illusion of World Government,” “The 
Limits of Military Power,” and “What We Can Learn 
from Sputnik.” 


Daniel Jenkins’ Protestant Ministry” 


The correct title of Daniel T. Jenkins’ book, reviewed 
on page 1, December 6, is The Protestant Ministry (New 
York, Doubleday and Company, 1958. $3.00). Through 
our neglect the title of our review was incorrectly given 
as the title of the book. 


Inez M. Cavert 


The staff of the Bureau of Research and Survey records 
with deep sorrow the death of a former member, Miss 
Inez M. Cavert, at Clifton Springs, N. Y., on November 
27, 1958. Miss Cavert retired from active service on 
December 31, 1955, .\ service was conducted at Ballston 
Spa. N. Y., on December 1 by her brothers, Samuel 
McCrea Cavert and Walter Dudley Cavert. Interment 
took place at Charlton, N. Y., the village in which Miss 
Cavert was born on November 29, 1893. 

Miss Cavert probably spent most of her versatile career 
writing for INFORMATION SERVICE. In the SERVICE, 
December 31, 1955, it was stated: “We know of no one in 
the United States who has had a background of ex- 
perience to compare with that of Miss Cavert."” She was 
a student and interpreter of women’s interests in the 
churches, the World Council of Churches, European 
periodicals, the Roman Catholic Church, etc. She was 
an accomplished linguist. All these talents are remem- 


bered. Also with us are memories of the spirit in which 
Miss Cavert served, and of her willingness to perform 
varied duties for a broad constituency in spite of physical 
handicaps. 
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A Section on Projections of the Population and 
of the Number of Local Churches, and 
Related Statistics 


Selow appear in brief form figures from the Bureau 
of the Census’ recent revision of projections of the popu- 
lation of the United States, estimates of increases in the 
number of local churches, and certain related statistics 
from the Church Distribution Study and the Yearbook of 
American Churches, both published by the National 
Council of Churches. 

Revision of Projections of the Population 

The Bureau of the Census has published new projec- 
tions of the population of the United States for the years 
1969 to 1980, and the new figures considerably exceed 
estimates published in 1955. 

The revised projections of total population are given 
in four series, varying in accordance with assumptions 
with respect to fertility in the future. Series I, below, is 
based on assumption of “very high” fertility, a rate not 
attained since the early 1900’s; Series II to IV are based 
on assumptions of lower fertility rates. 


Revised Projections of Total Population 
(In Millions) 


Year, July 1 SeriesI Series TIT Series TIT Series 1V 
1960 181.2 180.1 179.8 179.4 
1965 199.0 195.7 193.6 191.5 
1970 219.5 213.8 208.2 202.5 
1975 243.9 235.2 225.6 215.8 
1980 272.6 260.0 245.4 230.8 


“By July 1, 1958, the estimated population of the 
United States (174,064,000) had exceeded by about 
400,000 the figure for this date implied by the highest 
series of projections (173,682,000...) included in the 
previous set of published projections, mainly as a result 
of the difference between the projected and actual num- 
ber of births for the period July 1, 1955 to July 1, 1958.” 

“Tt should be emphasized, however, that the long-run 


projections of total population are subject to considerable 


Indicated Changes by Age Groups 


For some age groups the future size can be projected 
for the immediate years ahead with a high degree of accu- 
racy, says the Bureau. 

Children of elementary school age, i.e. 5 to 13 years, 
will number about 34,500,000 in 1962, or about 4,500,000 
more than in July, 1957. “Growth in this group for the 
remainder of this decade should ammount to over 1,000,000 
per year. . 

Persons of high school age (14 to 17 years) will num- 
ber about 14,300,000 by 1965, or more than 4,200,000 
above the 10, 200,000 of 1957, By 1970 this group will 
es about 15,900,000 or 5,700,000 above the figure 
of 1 

Persons 18 to 24 years will number about 25,000,000 
in 1970, 10,000,000 over those of 1957. 

The college-age group (18 to 21 years) will number 
about 14,600,000 by 1970 and 16,300,000 by 1975. “The 
latter figure implies roughly twice as many college-age 
persons in 1975 as in 1957.” 

Population in the main working ages, 25 to 64 years, 
will grow to 90,500,000 in 1970 and to 106,300,000 in 
1980 (gaining about 25,000,000 in 23 years). 

Persons over age 65 will by 1980 number about 
24,500,000, an increase of 10,000,000, or 66 per cent in 
23 years. 

Short-run projections to 1965 are also given. 


(Current Population Reports. Series P-25, No, 1874 
November 10, 1958. Bureau of the Census, Washingigy 
25, D. C.) 


Projections of Number of Local Churches 


Two hundred and fifty-five religious bodies of 3 
faiths reported 306,893 local churches or congeenll 
(not buildings) in 1957 (YBAC, for 1959). This figua 
was over 20 per cent greater than that of 253 ,603 iol 
churches reported in 1944 (YBAC, 1945). In number 
the net increase was 53,290 local churches, or an increagammm 
of more than 4,000 a year during the 13 year period. @ 

The various Censuses of Religious Bodies (1906, 1916) 
1926, 1936) have indicated that about 90 per cent of tha 
local churches reported owning their own buildings. Th 
non-owners rent space in other churches, or in halle, ; 

What about projections of the number of local churche@l 
to, say, 1970, thirteen years after the latest year fom 
which reports are available? To quote the Bureau of thé 
Census again, such a projection is “subject to considers 
able error.” ; 

If the number of local churches will increase to 197 
at the same rate as between 1944 and 1957, then thergl 
will be a net increase of over 60,000 local church parishe 
making a total of over 366,000. 

If the number of local churches will increase to 1975@ 
as between 1939 and 1957 (248,410 to 306,893), then the 
number will be about 72,000 local organizations greatery 
than in 1957, 

This is not a statement of need. Informed persongi 
would probably agree that need is not now being met. If 
need is to be more adequately met, say, in 1975 than at@ 
present, then probably more than 90,000 new churches off 
all faiths may be required. One unpublished estimate to 
this effect has been made. r 


Value of New Construction of Religious Buildings 
The U. S. Department of Commerce estimated theg 
value of new construction of “religious buildings,” includ- 
ing structures for religious education, in 1957 at $868, 
000,000, compared with $409,000,000 in 1950, $59,000,000 
in 1940, $135,000,000 in 1930, and $55,000,000 in 1920.9 
From a Church Distribution Study . 
A Church Distribution Study, under the general title, § 
Churches and Church Membership in the United States, 
reporting in 80 bulletins results of a study carried on in 
cooperation with 114 religious bodies, with data for 1952, 
was completed in 1958 by the Bureau of Research and 
Survey. “Clips” of some of the summaries follow: 


Metropolitan Non-Metropolitan 


U.S. 
1950 Population 57% 43% 
Protestants 46% 54% 
Roman Catholics 75% 25% 
Protestant Churches 29% 71% 


Rhode Island, strongly Roman Catholic, leads all states 9 
with 75 per cent of all residents reported as church mem- 
bers, Oregon trails all others with less than 30 per cent. 
Nineteen states enlist over half their people as church 
members according to the county study of church distri- 
bution. 

The county enumeration finds 36 states dominantly @ 
Protestant, ten with over half of all residents. Roman § 
Catholics lead in twelve states and have a majority of J 
population in one, Rhode Island. 

The county study finds the average U. S. Protestant 
church has 240 members in an environment of only 605 9 
potential constituents. Outside metropolitan areas the 
average drops to 180 with just 423 persons to draw on. 
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